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To the Congress of the United States 



The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information was created 
by the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act (Public 
Law 402) enacted by the 80th Congress on January 27, 1948. 
It is pleased to submit herewith its Sixteenth Report to Congress. 

During the calendar year 1 960 the Commission met four times, 
twice in Washington, D.C., and twice in New York City, At 
one of its meetings in Washington, the Commission met with 
the U.S. Information Agency's (USIA) top staff and reviewed 



the Commission's recommendations contained in the Commis- 
sion's Fifteenth Report to Congress, issued in March I960, will 
be found in the Appendix to this Report* 

During the year, the Commission continued to study means 
and ways of further strengthening the U.S. Information Agency, 
The Commission reaffirmed its views that USIA should remain 
an independent agency of government but working in closest 
association and harmony with the Department of State. 

Commission members who visited United States Information 
Service (USIS) offices abroad were Messrs. Douglas, Larmon, 
and Reed— Great Britain, Belgium, and France (Mr, Douglas), 
Great Britain, Switzerland, and Germany (Mr* Larmon), and 
Great Britain, Germany, and France (Mr, Reed) . 

Mr. Philip D. Reed served as one of three non-government 
memben of the President's Committee on Information Activi- 
ties Abroad (the Sprague Committee). 

Mr. Erwin D. Canham served as Vice Chairman of the 
National Goals Commission, 

Mr. George V. Allen, who served so ably as the Director of 
USIA for three years, resigned this position effective December 1 , 
1960. The Commission wishes to express its appreciation for 
his contributions and his distinguished performance in office. 

The Agency's two Advisory Committees, the Broadcast Ad- 
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visory Committee and the Advisory Committee on Cultural 
Information, continued to offer suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to the international broadcasting and television programs, 
the engineering and facilities projects undertaken by the Agency, 
and the art, music* exhibit, library, books, English teaching, and 
other cultural information programs* 

During I960 the Broadcast Advisory Committee held three 
2-day meetings in Washington, D.C. This Committee added to 
its membership the services of John F. White, President, Na- 
tional Educational Television and Radio Center, New York City, 
and Robert Saudek, President, Robert Saudek Associates, Inc., 
New York City, The Director accepted with regret the resig- 
nations of Henry P. Johnston, J. R. Poppele, and Robert T, 
ColwelL Other members are: 



Joseph A. McDonald, Chairman 

Smith, Hennessey and McDonald 

1240 Nineteenth Street, NW. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
Roger W. Cliff 

Vice President 

YVFIL Radio Station 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donley F. Fedoersen 

National Educational Television 
and Radio Center 

1 0 Columbus Circle 

NewYorkl9. N,Y. 
Raymond F.Guy 

264 Franklin Street 

Haworth, N.J. 
Ralph N. Harmon 

Vice President for Engineering 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Ine, 

Chaaiji BIdg, ? 1 22 East 42nd St. 

New Yodel 7, N.Y, 



Jack W. Hajuus 

Vice President & General 
Manager 

Radio Station KPRC 

P.O.Box 1234 

Houston, Tex. 
Frank L, Marx 

Vice President 

American Broadcasting Co. 

7 West 66 th Street 

New York, N.Y. 
Howard S, Meighan 

President, Videotape 
Productions of N. Y., Inc. 

8961 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
Sylvester L, Weaver, Jr. 

Chairman, McCann-Erickson 
Corp. (Int.) 

485 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17,N.Y. 



The Advisory Committee on Cultural Information also held 
three 2-day meetings in Washington, D.C., in 1960. The Di- 
rector accepted with regret the resignation of George P. 
Brett, Jr. In the past year a Music Advisory Panel was estab- 
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lished under the Chairmanship of William H. Schuman., Presi- 
dent, Juilliard School of Music, New York City. This Panel 
held one 1-day meeting and one 2-day meeting. Members of 
the Music Advisory Panel are: 

William H. Schu m an, Chairman Harold Spivacke 

David R. Robertson Chief ' Music Division 

The Library of Congress 

f Washington 25, DC 

The Conservatory of Music j OHN s W jlson 

Oberlin College R.FJD. #1 

Oberlin, Ohio Princeton, NJ, 

Other members of the Advisory Committee on Cultural 
Information are: 



Mark A. May, Chairman 
Herbert W, Bayer 

Chairman, Department of Design 

Container Corporation of 
America 

Aspen, Colo, 
Robert L> Crowell 

President 

Thomas Y, Crowell Company 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Robert B\ Downs 
Director of Libraries 
University of Illinois 



Charles YV\ Ferguson 

Senior Editor 

Reader's Digest 

Pleasantvilie, NY. 
Lawrence A* Fleisguuan 

Executive Vice President 

Arthur Fldschraan Carpet Co. 

19655 Grand River 

Detroit 23, Mich. 
Herold C Hunt 

Eliot Professor 

Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38 s Mass, 



Freeman Lewis 

Executive Vice President 

Pocket Books, Inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N/Y. 
Flora B. Ludington 

Librarian 

Mount Holyoke College 

South Hadley, Mass. 
Albert H. Marckwardt 

Professor, Dept. of English 
Language and Literature 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Porter A. McCray 

Director of Circulating Exhibitions 

Museum of Modern Art 

11 West 53d Street 

New York 19, N.Y. 
Charles E. Odegaard 

President 

University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash, 
William R Schuman 
President 

Juilliard School of Music 



New York N.Y. 



THE SIXTEENTH REPORT 
OF THE 

United States 
Advisory Commission 
on Information 

This, the Sixteenth Report to Congress, was prepared on the 
eve of the convening of a new Congress, the inauguration of a 
new President and administration and the appointment of a 
new Director of the U.S. Information Agency. 

It is perhaps appropriate at this time for the Commission 
to express its hopes that there will be a continuation of the bi- 
partisan support that must be accorded to our foreign informa- 
tion and communications program if it is to be successful. 

During the past 15 years the compulsion of events has forced 
the people of the United States to abandon their traditional con- 
tinentalism and their inclination to remain aloof from the prob- 
lems and controversies of other lands. They have come to 
realize that events overseas vitally affect their own national 
interests. The problem they now acknowledge is to maintain 
national security and to fashion a relatively peaceful world in 
which the traditional characteristics of American economic, 
political, and social life may be preserved. 

During this period, there has emerged what may be referred 
to as the "new dimensions of diplomacy" in which the traditional 
methods of conducting relations between governments are sup- 
plemented in an important degree by methods and techniques 
designed to appeal directly to the people of foreign countries. 
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Every important major power today considers this function as 
an indispensable part in the conduct of its foreign relations as 
distinguished from the conduct of its diplomacy, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Japan, and India, among the free world, and 
the its Eastern European satellites, and Communist 

China > in the Communist world, all have major information 
programs* 

During this period, too, the international contacts of the 
average American which includes the government official, the 
businessman, the American soldier, sailor or airman stationed 
abroad, exchange professors and students, tourists and visitors* 
multiplied enormously. No one has yet put together the phe- 
nomenal increase in foreign activities engaged in by the average 
American during the past 1 5 years of post-war life. Many of 
these activities^ including the huge expenditures of funds for 
foreign aid and the assignment of U.S. troops on foreign soil 
in peacetimes were novel to Americans. 

Equally novel were the government's activities in foreign in- 
formation. For the first time it became a peacetime responsi- 
bility of government to disseminate information about the United 
States through short and medium wave broadcasts, motion pic- 
tures, press and publications placements, libraries — instruments 
and facilities which emerged out of our wartime experience* 
Added to them were the more recent developments in television, 
the construction of exhibits, greater participation in foreign 
trade fairs, the cultural presentations under the President's pro- 
gram, and the many activities of the President's People-to* 
People program. 

If one recognizes that it is only during the last 15 years that 
the average American has become aware of our deep national 
interest in events beyond our borders, it is remarkable in retro- 
spect that our country has been able to accept its obligations and 
responsibilities as well as it has. 

This report will attempt to review the broad purposes of our 
foreign communications program, and to summarize the basic 
principles, objectives, and functions. It proposes to point out the 



inherent limitations and the unrealistic expectations that char- 
acterize it, and to indicate optimum conditions for its future 
successful growth and development in advancing U.S. national 

interests. 

I — THE PURPOSES OF USIA 

In previous communications to the Congress, this Commission 
has identified four functions of the U.S. foreign information pro- 
gram. They are ; 

1- To counsel the executive branch on international public 
opinion by making available its specialized knowledge to 
the formulation and implementation of U.S, foreign 
policies, 

2. To explain and interpret to people overseas the meaning 
and purpose of U.S. foreign policies. 

3. To serve as a source of accurate, nonsensational news 
abroad without competing with U.S. private news 
sources. 

4. To present the full sweep of American life and culture 
to the people of the world in order to correct misconcep- 
tions and to combat false or distorted pictures of the 
United States. 

These functions illustrate the proposition that there are essen- 
tially two levels where the public relations factor enters into the 
consideration of U.S. foreign relations. The first is the advisory 
level and the other is the level of application. 

On the advisory level, this Commission has expressed the view 
that the U.S. Information Agency's specialized capabilities and 
knowledge should be more utilized by officials of the government. 
Top policymakers should be aware of, understand and respect 
the attitudes and opinions of other people without permitting 
these opinions to dictate the course of U.S. policies. Some policy- 
makers possess and project this sense of awareness of other peo- 
ples and other cultures. Others have remained blind to or only 
dimly aware of the importance of being cognizant and consid- 
erate of other people's opinions. 
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This kind of awareness of our relationships with other peoples 
can seldom be forced upon individuals. It has to be there. 
Nevertheless every top policy officer, whether gifted or relatively 
insensitive to this factor, should have at his elbow the advice and 
guidance of those who are especially and exclusively concerned 
with the state of foreign public opinion and with the probable 
reactions of the world to proposed and contemplated policies. 
The Commission believes that U.S. policies and programs of all 
departments and agencies which affect our relations with other 
countries would be benefited through careful consideration of 
the type of thinking and advice on foreign public opinion that 
USI A can provide. 

Further, it is to be hoped that USIA might enjoy greater par- • 
ticipation in policy makings and in the public presentation of 
policy, so that public reactions abroad may be considered before 
rather than after the fact. 

Such counseling can prove fruitful at all levels of government. 
It can be especially important at the Cabinet and National Se- 
curity Council levels, and for die Office of the President. The 
Commission believes that there should be direct communication 
between the President and the Director of USIA, The Presi- 
dent should call on him for aid in developing programs of stra- 
tegic significance in the vital area of U.S. foreign relations. 

When it comes to the application of a foreign information 
program, this Commission has stated that the strategic, com- 
mercial, and political interests of the United States require an 
accurate presentation and explanation of U.S. policies, objec- 
tives, and actions. Information services can perform indispensa- 
ble tasks for the diplomacy of a great power. And international 
communications are essential in the highly revolutionary period 
through which we are living. 

Although private enterprise and the activities of numerous 
private individuals and groups remain the main source of infor- 
mation by which foreigners judge the United States, govem- 
mentally conducted operations are essential to supplement pri- 
vate effort. This is especially true in countries where private 
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channels of communication are weak, primitive or ineffectual, 
or where they are controlled or otherwise interfered with, cen- 
sored or excluded. 

Despite the initiative, energetic efforts and resourcefulness of 
private channels of communication, official foreign policy can be 
adequately explained abroad only through a governmental 
operation. 

This operation must be dedicated and directed towards an 
eventual successful resolution of the Cold War. At the same 
time, it must work with our historic friends, our new as well as 
ancient allies, and deal with the sinister plans and efforts of 
potential enemies. 

The total U.S. communications program must, because of the 
magnitude of its task, direct its programs at the influential in all 
countries. It must also devise imaginative means of informing, 
attracting and holding the interest and satisfying the curiosity 
of the many. 

The achievement of these tasks requires personnel and media 
output which are of the highest order of excellence, which are 
reliable and honest, and which are as continuous as they can be. 

Finally, the effects of these services are difficult to evaluate. 
They are seldom demonstrably conclusive in affecting the course 
of events. However by their continuous but not too obtrusive 
presence, they can help create climates of opinion, and develop 
backgrounds for subsequent policies and events, This may at 
times affect positively or negatively diplomatic negotiations and 
more often the attitudes and opinion of the average man in 
different parts of the world. 

At this point, a word of warning is indicated, No amount or 
quality of "propaganda," "information," "culture," or "educa- 
tion" can be a substitute for U.S. foreign policies or for the 
domestic strength and stability of our country. Simply expand- 
ing our international public relations efforts will not offer us a 
panacea for all our problems throughout the world, Many 
ardent advocates of an expanded information, cultural and edu- 
cational program have given the impression^ unwittingly per- 
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haps, that all that is necessary is to expand our facilities and 
media in every country in the world. Huge sums have been 
suggested for these programs on the assumption that increasing 
the quantitative factor will immediately result in improved 
foreign relations. 

On the other hand, opponents and hostile critics of these pro- 
grams have insisted that this entire activity should be reduced 
or completely eliminated, that it is a boondoggle, that national 
prestige rises only as national power increases irrespective of 
public relations, cultural or educational programs, and that the 
problems in Cuba, the Congo, Berlin, Laos, the Sino-Soviet 
empire, among many, cannot be materially affected by infor- 
mation and cultural services. 

The Commission rejects both extremes. Often too much is 
expected of US I A in the short run. A policy that is right for the 
United States may prove unpopular abroad and no sudden in- 
crease of effort will change the picture. The USTA should not 
be expected to perform short run miracles. It cannot hope to 
make some policies palatable in some countries even in the long 
run no matter how valid the policy , and it cannot make a bad 
policy palatable anywhere at any time* 

Furthermore, our free and open society, combined with the 
vasmess of our country and our geographical differences, are 
bound to produce conflicting opinions which are one of our 
basic strengths. Vet these differences arc magnified and ex- 
ploited by Communists and others wishing to portray the United 
States in its most unfavorable light. Sensational reporting has 
also tended to distort the image of America and to limit the 
impart <tru! ac cept:' per of USIA activities, 

Fh ui\h\ i In- bigi*esi limitation is simply time. People's opin- 
ions ru -lint be altered overnight. To change and correct inac- 
curate opinior-; about us requires steady, repetitive effort over 
a lon^ perffld <-f lime. 

The Commission believes that ihe American people too oft tin 
fail to unrhistanri the need for and the long range objectives of 
USLVs activities* 



In its previous evaluations of the program the Commission 
has called attention to inadequacies and weaknesses and has 
made recommendations for improvement But the Commission 
has also pointed out the successes and gains that have been made 
which strengthened our national interest, national posture, and 
national respect in many countries of the world. Hard evidence 
has been submitted to document these conclusions. 

Certainly it can be agreed that there are short-term needs 
which USIA has met 5 but the major objectives are long term in 
nature. Avoidance of extremes in expectation — both favorable 
and unfavorable— will lead to a more realistic appreciation of 
the U.S. information program. 

II — SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR USIA 

Having reviewed the purposes of a ILS, information program, 
it may be helpful at this time to summarize for the new Congress 
and administration some of the major recommendations which 
have developed from the Commission's 12 years of experience 
with the program. 

A. Consolidated Agency With Cabinet Status 

In its Fifteenth Report to Congress, issued in April 1 960, this 
Commission recommended the consolidation of the Govern- 
ment's information, cultural, and general (as distinguished from 
technical) educational activities into one independent agency 
with Cabinet status. The Commission had in mind that the 
Director and Agency be clothed with a high enough stature to 
have immediate access to the President and the members of the 
Cabinet. The use of "Cabinet status" in this report should be 
understood in this sense. 

Briefly stated, the main reasons for this recommendation were 
as follows : Information, cultural, and educational programs are 
all concerned with communicating with the people of other 
countries. Consolidation of all such foreign communications 
into one agency should result in more unified planning for 
programs which are similar in purpose and method, though this 
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may necessarily be modified to suit the sensitivities of different 
countries. There should also be more efficient use of limited 



resources, 



manpower. 




These programs all require country by country variation, ad- 
ministration, and planning, They should be centrally directed 
and coordinated by a qualified administrator with knowledge of 
foreign affairs, sensitive antennae, administrative experience^ 



The Commission believes that Cabinet status is needed for 
such combined operations, Regular attendance at Cabinet 
meetings by the Director of this Agency would ensure greater 
familiarity with and access to other departments which deal 
with foreign affairs and with domestic issues that have foreign 
ramifications- It would also assure to the President 
access to the Director of USIA who would 
counsel and adviser on foreign public opinion. 

In addition, high stature of the Director and the Agency in 
the hierarchy of Government departments should help to avoid 



many departments of government that either directly or indi- 
rectly are concerned with foreign affairs. These contradictory 
statements are a cause of confusion and perplexity among 
foreign governments and peoples. 

Finally, high level status for the position of Director will make 
it possible to attract men of ability and experience who would 
not accept subordinate posts. And the same effect will make 
itself felt in the easier recruiting of able personnel at other levels 
of the Agency organization. 

The Commission further believes that USIA should remain 
independent, separate from the Department of State. 

mulation and guidance. However, experience over the past 
years has proved that operations are more effectively admin- 
istered, more imaginative and dynamic when separated from 
the policy forming agency. 
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Experience has also demonstrated that separation gives the 
Agency's program a greater chance for objectivity; it protects 
the nonpartisan character of the program; and it makes man- 
agement of the Agency more efficient. 

In addition, adding a large operational program to the other 
duties of the Secretary of State would tend to increase unneces- 
sarily the burdens of that office as it faced the complexities of 
operating a completely different far-flung service. 

The important functions of the Department of State and 
USIA can best be achieved separately, but there should and 
must be an intimate relationship between the two including a 
planned ano extensive excnanse ox personnel ► 

B. The Importance of Constructive and Comprehensive 
Planning 

The Commission also has recommended, and wishes to repeat 
its recommendation, that there be improvement in the planning 
functions of the Agency- 
There should be more adequate and more realistic forward 
planning to meet the opportunities and the challenges that will 
arise in the years ahead. This type of planning must be based on 
a strong research and analysis program capable of determining 
emerging trends throughout the world. Only by planning ahead 
will the United States have the personnel and the facilities, the 
policies and programs — that will enable it to be ready for new 
situations as they develop. Long range planning also will make 
it possible for the United States to review and modify programs 
as needs change and to expand where opportunities exist or the 
challenge is greatest* 

Such forward planning should be directed both to target areas 
and to target groups. In Africa, in Latin America, in the Near 
East, South and Southeast Asia and other areas, indeed in all 
areas including Western Europe, the most careful planning is 
required if the United States is to approach the future well pre- 
pared for all contingencies. 

As an example of forward planning for target groups, special 
programs to the youth of the world deserve consideration. The 
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Agency already has demonstrated competence in approaching 
this group, but there may be a need to focus more attention and 
resources on the younger generation. In many of the newer 
countries of the world, the emerging rulers are relatively young 
men and women who should be made fully acquainted with the 
practices and procedures of democratic societies. 

Better planning can also help to improve current operations. 
The information, education, and cultural programs for each 
country should be planned and developed in unison, not as un- 
related activities. 

There are obviously different needs and opportunities to be 
planned for in different countries. For example, communica- 
tions techniques and approaches have to be adapted to differing 
needs and literacy levels. Since the USIA is dealing with essen- 
tially scarce resources of both money and manpower, care must 
be taken to plan for their present use in a manner to achieve 
the best results. 

The Commission believes that a consolidation and shifting 
of resources and programs from areas of lower priority to those 
of greater priority are needed at once, without neglecting or 
appearing to be indifferent to the attitudes of those who are our 
natural friends. 

It is essential for the Agency to make careful plans and hard 
judgments on these matters in order to conserve available funds 
and personnel and to operate all programs in the most econom- 
ical manner possible, Not every country requires all media or 
all cultural facilities or the same educational assistance. If 
after thorough examination and review, additional funds for 
expansion are necessary on the basis of critical situations and 
trends, the Agency should be encouraged to seek assistance from 
the Congress for supplemental funds and increased regular 
appropriations. 

C Strengthening the Field Structure 

The integrated structure in the field whereby the Public 
Affairs Officer is a responsible and responsive member of the 
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Ambassador's country team should be retained and strengthened* 
The Commission pointed out in its Fifteenth Report to Con- 
gress, and wishes to repeat, that the 1950's witnessed a change in 
the requirements of USLVs foreign service personnel* The em- 
phasis today appears to be less on technical skills, more on 
broader education and training and the ability to communicate 
with foreign audiences on a direct personal basis, These are 
requirements for representing the United States abroad with 
foreign citizens from all walks of life. In the opinion of the 
Commission, appointments ranging from Ambassadors and Min- 
isters to the newly recruited Foreign Service Officers should 
consider these talents of personal communication. This may 
often be the most important function performed by Foreign 
Service Information Officers as a supplement to the Ambassador 
and his staff. 

This requirement for foreign duty among Information Service 
personnel should not be taken to mean that the Ambassador, the 
Diplomatic Corps, and members of the Foreign Service are 
relieved of their fundamental responsibilities which (in collab- 
oration with USIS) include not only the explanation of Amer- 
ican policies, but the explanation of American culture and 
society. The Commission believes that the Ambassador in the 
final analysis is the most important of all the overseas personnel 
associated with dissemination of information about our country 
and the explanation of our foreign policy. It is the duty of the 
Public Affairs Officer to assist him in every way in accomplishing 
these objectives. 

In view of the importance of such collaboration and coopera- 
tion between the Diplomatic Corps and the USIS in the field, 
the Commission believes it would be an error to break up the 
harmonious working relationships that have developed among 
Cultural Affairs Officers (CAO), Public Affairs Officers 
(PAO), and Ambassadors, To remove the CAO from under 
the jurisdiction of the PAO, as some have suggested, could not 
help but have a divisive effect, The attempt to separate "infor- 
mation" from "culture" is neither realistic nor practical. It 
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could lead only to two sets of communications programs, unre- 
lated to each other in operation yet overlapping in many areas 
of content and audience. 

Neither would such a step automatically improve the caliber 
of our cultural representatives. There is no reason why distin- 
guished men of cultural accomplishments may not be persuaded 
to serve their country abroad for a number of years without 
impairing the valuable day-to-day work of the regular CAO. 
It would be folly, however, to expect such culturally distin- 
guished individuals to encumber themselves with the tasks of 
running libraries-, supervising exhibits, or making arrangements 
for musical extravaganzas— functions which must be the respon- 
sibility of the CAO. 

For these reasons the Commission believes that the proper 
course is not to divide the present field structure, but to 
strengthen and develop it. 

Other recommendations made to the Agency previously by 
the Commission have included the following: 

a. It should remain nonpartisan in character. 

b. It should strive constantly to develop closer relations 
with Congress, 

c. It should be given the necessary legislative authority for 



ability and talent by selecting and training good man- 




e. Its officers overseas should be provided with more sub- 
stantial representation funds in order to defray the heavy 
expense incurred in the ordinary discharge of duty and 
public obligations. 

f. It should continue to seek more effective working rela- 
tions with private enterprises which operate in interna- 
tional communications. It should also coordinate and 
integrate more effectively the President's People-to- 





important overseas posts. 
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People program with the appropriate parts of the 
Agency. 

g. It should emphasize and develop further those bi- 
narional or multinational information activities which 
have been found to be most productive in achieving 
international understanding. 

k It should work toward reducing the amount of rotation 
in overseas assignments so that experienced officers will 
not be pulled out of a country just as they are reaching 
full effectiveness- 

L It should examine the number of and the need for re^ 
quested reports* reducing paper work where possible so 
that there will be more time available for productive 



j. It should lay special stress on and support for the United 
Nations (UN) as an instrument for resolving world 
problems and mitigating major areas of conflict, 
k. It should be encouraged to devise special events and 
activities such as international meetings, exhibitions, and 
visitations which will provide opportunities for specific 
information and education programs, 
L It should continue to play an important role at interna- 
tional conferences by making available its specialized 
communications skills, facilities and knowledge to those 
who are responsible for presenting the U.S. position and 
purposes at these meetings. 
An elaboration of most of these recommendations may be 
found in earlier Commission Reports to Congress (see especially 
Nos. 7 and 12 to 15). They are itemized here in order to 
provide the new Congress, the new administration, and the new 
Director with the accumulated experience gained from the past 
They represent the considered judgment of this Commission 
after having observed, appraised, and reflected upon the experi- 
ences of the United States in this vital area of our foreign rela- 
tions from the beginnings of the foreign information and 
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educational programs authorized by Public Law 402 and passed 
by the 80th Congress, January 27, 1948. 

From the above enumeration, it is clear that the many tasks 
that face the Agency require men and women who have char- 
acter, integrity, knowledge, a variety of skills, sensitivity, per- 
sonality, energy, and adaptability. It is equally clear that these 
are complex and difficult demands and requirements for this 
difficult yet important field* They require our finest talents. 
And those who do persevere and succeed, sometimes at the risk 
of life to self and family, should earn their country's gratitude 
and receive the plaudits of their countrymen, 

In addition to its recommendations for the United States In- 
formation Agency, the Commission would also like to express its 
concern in a somewhat broader area. The foreign relations of 
the United States are affected by the policies, programs, state- 
ments, and activities of many departments and agencies of the 
government. This multidepartmental aspect of our interna- 
tional relations creates problems for an information program 
charged with the responsibility of speaking for the United States 
as a whole, and with promoting better understanding of the 
United States among the peoples of the world. 

The Commission would like to call attention to three areas 
where there might be improvement in the Inter-departmental 
coordination of policies, programs, and information operations, 

1 . There appears to be a need for closer coordination at the 
executive level of statements with respect to foreign af- 
fairs issued by all government departments* If depart- 
ment heads and their responsible subordinates were re- 
quired to clear policy statements affecting directly or 
indirectly the conduct of U.S. foreign affairs before issu- 
ing them, there would be greater assurance that the 
United States Government would be speaking with one 
voice, 

2. Domestic policies, too, often have foreign implications 
and are of interest to people in other countries. Closer 
coordination at the highest level between the Depart- 
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ment of State, USIA, and domestic departments and 
agencies would provide information in advance that 
could prove helpful in formulating information programs 
which explain our policies to people overseas. 
3, Effective forward planning in the information area — as 
in other areas — calls for the deepest, broadest possible 
knowledge of Communist cold war moves, Here, too, 
closer coordination at the top level among departments 
and agencies concerned with the Cold War could lead 
to more effective information programs* And not just 
programs in reaction to Communist activity, but new, 
positive, dramatic plans and programs of our own that 
will move the United States still further ahead on the 
information offensive. 

HI — CONCLUSION 

In summary, this Sixteenth Report to the Congress of the 
United States has reviewed briefly the purposes and principles of 
our foreign information program. The Commission has recom- 
mended certain steps which it believes will strengthen USIA, 
with particular emphasis in three areas. 

L The consolidation of the government's foreign informa- 
tion, cultural, and general educational activities into one 
independent agency with high level status, 

2. The need for more constructive and comprehensive plan- 
ning, especially long range planning. 

3. The maintenance and strengthening of the harmonious 
working relationships in the field between USIS and the 

In addition, the Commission has stated its belief in the need 
for closer coordination among the many departments and agen- 
cies of the government whose policies, activities, and statements 
affect, directly or indirectly, the course of U.S* foreign affairs* 

With firm support and wise guidance from the new adminis- 
tration, and with the continued advice and help of the Congress, 
this Commission is confident that the United States Information 
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Agency will continue its steady progress in advancing our na- 
tional interests. 
Respectfully submitted, 




Mark A, May, 
Chairman, 



Erwin D. Canham 




Lewis W, Douglas 



Sigurd S. Larmon 




Phujp D- Reed 

January 18, 1961 
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APPENDIX 



UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
lAf A 5 til W GTO^J 

December 5, 1960 
Mr. Louts T, Olom 
Staff Director 

U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 
Washington25,D.C. 

Dear Mr, Olom: 

This is in reply to your letter of October 7, inquiring with regard to 
actions taken by the Agency to put into effect the recommendations of the 
Advisory Commission, and the status of forward planning in the Agency* 

In general, the Agency has taken action in the directions recommended 
by the Commission in its 15th Report to Congress, as indicated in our 
comments on the latter report, in Mr, Allen's letter to you, dated July 7* 
1960, However, the scope of the actions we have taken has been severely 
restricted by the paucity of resources available to cope with rapidly multi- 
plying demands upon the Agency, For example, the adjustments which 
we have been able to accomplish in disposition of resources to meet critical 
requirements in Africa were made primarily by sacrificing important opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

The Agency has benefited, since July, in the liberalization of provisions 
governing use of Public Law 480 funds, particularly in India and Nepal. 
We have learned , however, that such local currencies cannot be used effec- 
tively unless a post has an adequate staff and enough general operating 
funds to meet dollar costs incidental to local currency programs. 

The Agency has obtained authorization from the Bureau of the Budget 
to request an additional $2 million Congressional appropriation for fiscal 
year 1962, over and above the amount originally allowed. The Agency 
would devote about a third of such additional funds to meeting some of 
the most pressing requirements of the situation in Africa, Various ele- 
ments of the Agency arc currently engaged in preparation of contingency 
plans for an intensified information program, in order to be prepared for 
any action in this direction which the new administration might decide 
to take, possibly on the basis of recommendations of the President's Com- 
mittee on Information Activities Abroad. 
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Within the limitations of budgetary austerity indicated in the foregoing, 
the Agency has taken a considerable number of steps to put the Commis- 
sion's recommendations into effect. 

Quality of Output 

We have continued to stress in our guidance to all areas and media the 
importance of maintaining highest standards of quality in output^ recog- 
nizing at the same time that this alone t$ not enough to cope with a con- 
stantly increasing volume and scope of Sino-Sovict propaganda effort. 
However we still are trying to achieve in Every item of output the highest 
standard of quality which should characterize the United States 1 effort in 
the foreign information field, It is our judgment that to reach the desired 
level of quality requires still further efforts in die fields of training, research, 
and greater attention to the fine points of media production, 

The Less-Developed Areas 

We have continued to concentrate on meeting problems in the less de- 
veloped areas* In Africa, the Agency h bending every effort to establish 
its programs on a solid footing. The establishment of posts and attendant 
administrative problems have first priority. More attention is being given 
to the use of audio-visual materials and to the development of simplified 
materials. A flexible approach to target audiences is being followed, with- 
out exclusive concentration on either elite or masses. 

Plans have been made for a French- language supplement to the Wireless 
File, for French speaking segments of Africa, English -teaching programs, 
now operating in eight countries, are being expanded to other countries in 
Africa as rapidly as resources permit. Posts in Guincaj Cameroun and Mali 
started classes within weeks of the posts 5 establishment. Less than a month 
after his arrival in Bamako ( Mali ) the Acting Public Affairs Officer began 
teaching English to the President and other high officials. Showings of 
the Agency's monthly film magazine. Today, have steadily expanded . On 
November 1, the Agency launched publication of a French-language news- 
paper in Leopoldville for distribution in West Africa, The Voice of 
America has initiated a 1 Commute weekly radio feed in French to Radio 
Mali. Elsewhere in the Continent the Agency's adjustment to a changing 
Africa continues at a rapid pace. 

In the Far East, emphasis is being given to reaching the newly educated, 
with somewhat greater attention being given to American studies and Eng- 
lish teaching programs. Shortage of funds restricts development of audio- 
visual materials for mass audiences in that area. 

In Latin America the Agency is planning a scries of new projects to 
meet the special needs of that area. These include: the development of 
experimental ^community centers 1 * for promotion of understanding of dem- 
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ocralic practices; die assignment of specially trained grantees to Binational 
Centers in cities where Communists are active; production of additional 
package radio programs for the lower social-economic levels; production of 
several new films on IAS. aims In Latin America, 

In the Near East, the availability of PL 480 funds has enabled the Area 
to undertake or plan certain programs such as : a major expansion of book 
translation and textbook publishing activity in India and the United Arab 
Republic; expansion of publications in India and Nepal; an increase in 



Communications Advances 

With regard to technical advances in the communications field, the 
Agency has followed closely the great strides recently made in space com- 
munications and we believe that satisfactory international channels will 
eventually be established by this medium. We are participating actively 
in the work of an inter-agency long range planning program on space com- 
munications now being conducted jointly by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and the Federal Communications Commission in preparation 
for a projected International Space Communications Conference. We 
have recommended that channels for international radio and television 
broadcasts by means of space communications be allocated on a regional 
basis. Both the Television and Broadcasting services are keeping abreast of 



The main focus of binational activity has continued to rest in the Agency*s 
Binational Centers program which has been strengthened in the Near East, 
Far East and Latin America since our report of July in large measure 
through the availability of PL 480 funds. Substantial grants have been 
made for capital improvements to binational centers in Thailand, Brazil, 
Austria, Pakistan, Greece and other countries. Several of the media serv- 
ices have continued to carry on projects and operations involving binational 
cooperation. The Agency has continued to encourage American business 
organizations overseas to participate in community affairs* Binational 
business groups in the Business Council for International Undemanding 
and in the Inter- American Council are now operating or are being organ - 
ized to undertake local community relations programs. 



The forthcoming meeting of Cultural Affairs Officers in Brazil will have 
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nars by leading American scholars and distinguished Latin Americans 
from several countries. Considerable thought is now being given to the 
concept of the "two-way street" and this subject will be given further 
attention, 

International Contacts 

There have been a number of developments which may be of interest in 
regard to the subject of international contacts on which the Commission 
made several recommendations. The Agency's Community Affiliation pro- 
gram and the newly developing People-t o-People Community Council pro- 
gram are daily disclosing new potentials for organizing exchange programs 
and knowledge-sharing projects between all elements of the community 
and their overseas counterparts in business, professional, labor, student, 
women, youth, and cultural relations. 

With particular references to youth, the Agency is advancing its private 
cooperation affiliation programs in universities, secondary schools and 
youth groups. Business organizations are being encouraged to sponsor 
youth programs through their foreign subsidiaries. 

The Agency's study of potentialities in youth activities and programs 
directed to youth has been initiated, and consideration is now being given 
to the assignment of responsibility for general plarining in this field as a 
functional specialty requiring continuous attention at the policy and plan- 
ning level. 

The United States has continued to pursue implementation of the ex- 
change of exhibits clause of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Cultural Exchange Agree- 
ment for 1960-61 and has recently sent a negotiating team to the Soviet 
Union to discuss the terms of the exchange and to inspect possible display 
sites. Prospects appear good for an exchange of three exhibits with the 
Soviets next year. Agreement has been reached in principle for the show- 
ing of three USIA exhibits in a total of seven Soviet cities. The exhibits 
will cover the subjects of plastics, medicine, and transportation. Financing 
of the exhibits now presents a major problem and illustrates the difficulty 
of meeting opportunities which arise at an awkward point in the budget 
cycle but which present major opportunities for the Agency, The Agency 
has requested, in its fiscal year 1962 budget, that a fund be provided to 
meet such contingencies. 

It is also anticipated that efforts to resolve difficulties m implementing 
the radio/TV exchange clause will bear fruit in the near future, The 
American Embassy in Moscow recently released the first number of a bi- 
weekly cultural bulletin which, if our plans are successful, will provide reg- 
ular information to Soviet readers on cultural events in the United States, 

In the past six months, talks have been concluded between Rumanian 
and U.S. officials concerning a bilateral arrangement for a cultural exchange 
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program of modest proportions. When this arrangement is concluded, 
USIA will support the program as far as possible in the fields of exhibits, 
films, radio and TV, and other media of communication. 

USIA also cooperated with the Office of International Trade Fairs of 
the Department of Commerce, and with the State Department, in the prep- 
aration of the U.S. exhibit at the Plovdiv International Trade Fair in Bul- 
garia. This marked the first U.S. participation in the Plovdiv Fair and the 
first major American presentation since the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between trie two countries, incorporating a previously prepared 
USIA exhibit, "Medicine USA," the U.S. exhibit proved a popular success 
with the Bulgarian visitors to the Fair, 

Personal Contacts 



The Agency has always placed a high premium on the device of personal 



contact. We believe that the measures we are now taking in personnel 
recruitment will, even more than in the past, assist us to obtain officers 
particularly adept in this skill (1) We are increasing the weight given to 
the oral examination in the selection of candidates for our Foreign Service 
since we believe that this personal interview type of test provides a greater 
opportunity to evaluate a candidate's capacity in the field of personal con- 
tact, (2) For over a year we have been giving psychological and psychiatric 
tests to new candidates for Agency Foreign Service employment. We are 
now refining these tests and are planning to expand their application to 
persons obtained under contract for special services abroad and eventually 
to domestic employees of the Agency entering the Foreign Service for the 
first time. (3) We are expanding our training efforts. Particularly, we 
are increasing the opportunities for both bi-national center grantees and 
USIA officers to undergo training in courses dealing with American Civili- 
zation, In the case of bi-national center grantees who have been especially 
selected to deal with student and intellectual groups, we have provided 
training courses in the techniques and ideology of Communism and means 
of combating these techniques and philosophies in personal arguments, 
(4) Fin ally j we have adopted substantially the same procedures of recruit- 
ment for entry into the lowest officer grade of our Foreign Service as are 
employed by the Department of State in the selection of their FSO-8 officer 
personnel, with certain modifications, aimed at testing the applicant's ca- 
pacity in the communications fields. We have simultaneously intensified 
recruiting methods, with the result that this year we have nearly 2,000 appli- 
cants for approximately 60 vacancies. We believe that this greater field 
of selection will enable us to improve even further upon the quality of our 
junior officers. We have also increased our efforts in the recruitment of a 
comparatively small but capable group of officers for our intermediate and 
higher grades, who come directly from the fields of journalism, radio, tele- 
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vision, and other media, as well as from the cultural and academic world. 
The Agency needs these skills and needs to keep the supply of officers pos- 
sessing them fresh. Lest there be any misunderstandings we wish to empha- 
size that persons capable of excellent media output are not necessarily any 
less skilled in the art of personal contact In its recruitment, the Agency 
makes every effort to obtain personnel who combine the skills of media 
capability and facility in personal contact. In fact we believe that the 
continued practice of most media activities tends to cultivate capabilities in 
the personal contact side. 

Recruitment Requirements 

In discussing the efforts undertaken to assure the recruitment of individ- 
uals with skill in the art of personal contact, we have already discussed 
extensively the matter of recruitment procedures. 

As indicated above, our junior officers will now be recruited through 
much the same examination procedure as applied by the Department of 
State. The written exanunation will require evidence of a wide variety 
of knowledge in American culture, international relations, U.S. and foreign 
governmental organization, economics, history, and foreign affairs. A 
special section will be included in our examination to cover knowledge of 
communications techniques and media practices. 

The oral examination will provide an opportunity to evaluate the can* 
dictate's personal bearing, intellectual capacity, ability to react intelligently 
and quickly to unexpected turns in conversation and personal argument, as 
well as precise knowledge and technical skills. 

This year , we have expanded our efforts to recruit from multiple sources. 
We maintain contact with over 1,300 universities and colleges, with special 
emphasis placed on a selected list of about 240. We have intensified in 
recent months our contacts with faculty advisors and with the regional 
offices of the Civil Service Commission. To the extent permissible under 
law , we have engaged in limited advertising for specialized needs and have 
produced a small booklet on the requirements and opportunities in the 
U.S. Information Agency Foreign Service, for distribution to colleges and 
recruitment offices throughout the country. 

Training 

The subject of training has in part been covered in the discussion above 
concerning our efforts to enhance the capabilities of our officer personnel in 
personal contact work. Certain additional points merit attention. 

First, we have stepped up our efforts in language training. Even before 
the recent amendment to the Foreign Service Act had placed new emphasis 
on language capability, we had prepared in draft a new circular on language 
reqiiirements. The circular establishes new requirements for the possession 
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or attainment of capability in the language of the post to which an officer 
is proceeding for duty, and sets forth new requirements as well as new 
opportunities for language study by USIA Foreign Service personnel. 

Secondly j we have made progress in efforts to make our training more 
fpoeializtrdj depending upon the assignment to which the officer is pro- 
ceeding. Under the personal contact heading above, we mentioned briefly 
the course of training recently provided for binational center grantees who 
have been selected for work with students and intelligentsia abroad. Since 
large segments of student movements and academic communities in foreign 
nations are Marxist oriented, we have designed a special training course 
which we believe will assist these grantees in dealing with the type of think- 
ing and arguments that they will encounter abroad. We are gradually im- 
proving our training in administrative practices and simultaneously are 
developing handbooks on this subject. Every program officer is required 
to perform a certain number of administrative chores in the course of his 
assignment. Knowledge of how to cope with them will not only facilitate 
accomplishment of his job but will save him time for attention to substan- 
tive program activities, 

The results of our Career Reserve examination revealed certain gaps 
among our officers in knowledge about American culture, traditions, and 
governmental procedures. We have subsequently made a quick survey of 
the number of higher ranking officers who have undergone instruction in 
our basic training course on American civilization and have found some 
gaps here also. Accordingly, we are increasing the opportunities for study 
in this course and are making efforts to enroll officers who have not in 
recent years undergone such study. Finally, we have revamped our course 
in Communications Techniques and are trying to increase the number of 
times this course is given in a year 

We are, however, handicapped in our training facilities. The purchasing 
power of our limited and almost stable annual budget figure is constantly 
being depleted by inflation both in the United States and abroad. We 
have had to make a choice between expanding our training services and 
providing program capabilities overseas, including those necessary to meet 
the burgeoning requirements in Africa and Latin America. The result has 
been a reluctant decision to curtail desirable training activities. We hope 
that a renewed recognition of USIA's role may result in additional financial 
capability, which will permit us also to provide the more varied training 
required as we augment personnel to handle our greater obligations* 

Foreign Service Rotation 

We are still making every effort to keep officers at the same post abroad 
either for two successive two year tours or for single tours of three years. 
When the officer is willing and circumstances permit, we attempt to extend 
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tours for even longer periods. Examples of three successive tours at the 
same post are not unusual. 

We are considering a circular or regulation which will formalize these 
policies. There are, however, several considerations which make strict 
adherence to such rules difficult 

Stabilization of Employment 

The Agency is taking the following steps to accomplish starvation of 
employment at headquarters : 

A review of all headquarters positions currently occupied by, or held for, 
Foreign Service personnel has been conducted to determine which positions 
can most advantageously be filled by assignment of Foreign Service em- 
ployees. Identification of these positions should tend to locate rotation 
of Foreign Service personnel to a smaller number of Domestic Service posi- 
tions, and thereby be less disruptive to headquarters operations. It is ex- 
pected that this list of identified positions will take care of about half of 
the Agency's rotation needs for Foreign Service personnel to have tours of 
duty at headquarters. The remainder will be taken care of by assigning 
quotas to headquarters elements for use of Foreign Service personnel in 
positions which, although not reqiiiring field experience, can adequately 
accommodate Foreign Service employees for single tours of duty. 

Our second approach to minimizing headquarters rotation problems has 
been to lengthen headquarters tours of assigned Foreign Service personnel. 
Tours of three years or longer are authorized when justified by the Agency's 
needs. 

Foreign Service Act 

On December 16 3 1958, the Agency notified the Bureau of the Budget 
that it supported the purposes and provisions of the Foreign Service Act 
Amendments which the Department of State proposed for submission to 
the 86th Congress. On January 26, 1960, shortly before hearings on 2633 
were scheduled before the House Ccamnittec on Foreign Affairs, the Agency 
informed the Department of State that the Agency regarded the proposed 
amendments as important improvements in the Foreign Service personnel 
system and repeated its endorsement of the legislation. The Agency was 
concerned about the wording of certain sections of the proposed amend- 
ment^ and requested the Department to find a way to establish in the legis- 
lative history of the bill that, regardless of the precise wording of these 
sections, it is intended that the authorities of these sections be available to 
the Agency. The Agency heartily endorses the policy included in Section 
9 of the Bill, stating that officers should have to the maximum practical 
extent a knowledge of the language, culture, history, and institutions of 
the countries in which they serve. The Agency also agrees with the objec- 



tives of Section 18 which would require that certain positions be kept filled 
with officers who have a useful knowledge of language of the country of 
assignment. However, the Agency has certain reservations concerning the 
feasibility of designating specific positions which should be kept rilled with 
such officers, coupled with the possibilities of assuring that the exact num- 
ber of officers needed can be trained and kept available at the times needed 
to keep such positions filled, It may prove impractical to specify these 
precise requirements by Law. 

In addition, as mentioned briefly above in the discussion concerning per- 
sonal contacts, we have issued the above-mentioned language circular, im- 
plementation of which will go a long way toward enabling the Agency to 
assure language competence of officers assigned to positions designated as 
i^uiring language ability. 

We have also been cognizant of the need to reassess periodically our offi- 
cer and position classifications. We are currently engaged in a complete 
reassessment of position classification abroad, which we hope will bring 
our staffing patterns more in line with the individual classifications of offi- 
cers assigned to them. 

Finally, we have now fully established our Career Reserve system and 
are working on refinements which will provide ultimately for separate lines 
of advancement for officers who are qualified in a specialty and those who 
are qualified in broader fields of activity within the program. 

Career Officer System 

The Agency appreciates the Commission's support for a Foreign Service 
Career System, As we pointed out in our July 7 response, the Agency has 
submitted legislative proposals for such a career service to the 84th, 85th, 
and 86th Congresses. Thus far, Congress has not enacted any of the pro- 
posals into law. The Agency plans to submit similar legislation to the 87th 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, the Agency by adrninistrative action established in July of 
this year the Career Reserve Officer system. The system is being further 
refined, and a second examination will be given on March 4, 1961, for 
those who either did not initially qualify, or who for a variety of reasons^ 
did not take the first exaniination. This Career Reserve will never be an 
adequate substitute for a statutory career system, including among other 
things a selection-out procedure and an adequate retirement program. It 
is, however, the best that can be devised within existing authority. 

Executive Development 

In support of the program for development of executive managers, the 
Agency is taking the following steps: 

The Agency has analyzed the ages of incumbents of Domestic Service 
positions GS-15 through GS-18, to determine the effect of retirements upon 
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needs for replacements. Qualification standards are currently being pre- 
pared for these positions. 

The Agency is developing plans for identification of officers in the mid- 
career groups who demonstrate capabilities for executive assignments in 
the Domestic and Overseas Services of the Agency. The Agency will then 
tailor future assignments of these officers to assure that they have proper 
experience for later executive use and, through its formal tuning programs, 
will arrange appropriate training as needed for their development* 

Forw a rd Pla n n ing 

The Commission has focused attention on the quesiion of forward plan- 
ning. For several years every country plan has included a statement of 
long- term objectives. An important section of each country plan is that 
in which each Public Affairs Officer is required to 4t submit bis judgment of 
the potential of US IS as a part of the U.S. Government effort in the country 
in the years ahead," All overseas posts have been informed that the coun- 
try plan is intended to elicit the "broadest long range thinking" of field 
officers. It is our frank opinion, however, that the seriousness with which 
Public Affairs Officers have approached the task of planning for future 
programs has been adversely affected by their recognition of budgetary 
realities. 

Within the past year the Agency developed a five-year budgetary projec- 
tion of its program planning, which was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. There have been no appreciable results to date. As mentioned 
earlier in this report, all elements of the Agency have been examining on a 
"fcio-year" basis their needs for more adequately fulfilling their present re- 
sponsibilities. The results of these studies are now being assembled and 
refined. 

In support of long range planning the Agency has devoted a very sub- 
stantial amount of attention to the work of the President's Committee on 
Information Activities Abroad, The Acting Director has participated ac- 
tively in the Committee's work and has devoted much time to it. The 
Agency called in one of its most senior field officers to assist in the work of 
the Committed staff, After several months that officer was relieved bv 
another high ranking foreign service officer. Those two officers together 
have contributed nearly one year of virtually full-time effort to the project. 
The Agency's total contribution to the Committee's work, including the 
preparation and compilation of numerous background papers and the sub- 
mission of many views from Washington and field officers, represents many 
man-years of effort. 

Finally, consideration is now being given to ways of strengthening the 
long range planning functions of the Agency's Office of Plans, 

In connection with forward planning, the Commission referred to the 
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desirability of anticipating rather than reacting to events. The Agency 
has anticipated most major world developments but the ability to shift 
resources to the degree required by circumstances has been limited by budget 
and personnel considerations. 

The Commission inquired concerning delays in moving ahead in Africa, 
The Agency has been hard pressed to keep up with the rush toward inde- 
pendence in Africa in the past two yean. We have been generally well- 
in formed on developments in Africa and forward planning has not been 
an important problem for the Agency in meeting problems in that continent. 
For several years we have projected an orderly development of Agency pro- 
grams in Africa, but budget and personnel limitations have made it difficult 
to reach goals we had planned. Other factors have contributed to delay 
in establishing posts. Most colonial regimes have been reluctant to permit 
the establishment of foreign information programs in colonies under their 
direct control. The requirement to proceed in parallel with the establish- 
ment of diplomatic missions has of course continued to prevail. The 
Agency has very recently diverted an additional sum of $375,000 to the 
African program in fiscal year 1961. The proposed budget for fiscal year 
1962 for African programs represents a 100 percent increase over resources 
allocated to that area in fiscal year 1960. The establishment of new posts 
is proceeding as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

The Commission inquired concerning the possibility of speeding up the 
timetable of the radio construction project in Liberia. 

We are very much aware of the need for the new broadcasting facility 
in Africa, We have taken and are continuing to take every reasonable 
step to expedite its completion. We have set some new records in getting 
the project underway at a fast pace. Prior to the final Congressional 
approval of the project on August 31, we initiated the site boundary survey, 
issued and evaluated bids for the major equipment, and conducted pre- 
liminary negotiations with qualified architectural and engineering firms. 
All contracts for the major equipment and the architectural and engineer- 
ing design were signed within 30 days after Congress approved the project; 
the land sites were secured by exchange of notes with the Liberian Govern- 
ment August 15. We are continuing to seek out and take advantage of 
every means of further accelerating the work* 

We sincerely appreciate the Commission's sympathetic interest in the 
various subjects discussed above, and we appreciate its continual s 
of our efforts to overcome obstacles to the improvement of the mfoi 

Sincerely, 




Abbott Washburn, 
Acting Director. 
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United States 
Advisory Commission on Information 
Office of the Chairman 



October 7 3 1960. 
Mr. George V. Allen, Director 
U £* Information Agency 
Washington, B.C. 
Dear Mr, Allen: 

At the last meeting of the Advisory Commission^ I was instructed to 
request the following information from you; 

L "What steps have actually been taken by the Agency to put the 
Commission's recommendations into effect?" The Commission has 
read your letter of July 7 3 I960, which contains the Agency's de- 
tailed comments on the Commission's specific recommendations. 
The Commission therefore is interested in learning what action has 



2* "What is the status of forward planning in the Agency? What 
progress has been made in forward planning during the past year?" 
In its discussion of this subject, the Commission wondered why the 
Agency's forward planning has been unable to anticipate certain 
events rather than act after the events have occurred* For ex- 
ample, the Commission inquired into the reasons for the long delays 
in moving ahead in Africa. The Commission was especially con- 
cerned at the long time period that has been projected for the con- 
struction of our radio facilities. In the latter ( 
tion was raised as to whether there was 3 
up the timetable. 

If further clarification or elaboration of these questions is desired, please 
let me know, 

Sincerely yours, 

^ ^ Jj^^JMENT OF STATE LIBRARY >Z • ^ S3? ~ 

2201 CS^tN W , Room 3239 A^T^ ^ 

Washing*™ hr i^n * . — 

Louis T. Olom, 
Staff Director* 





